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Foreword 


Half ofthe world’s inhabitants—3.6 billion 
people—iivein cities. The proportion is Ше 
highest in mankind's history, and itis growing 
fast. By 2030, 60 percent of the population—5 
billion people—will be city dwellers. The ways 

in which cities develop and cope with such 

rapid urbanization are of hugeimportanceto 
citizens. But they matter to others too. Cities are 
the main source of global economic growth and 
productivity, and they account for most resource 
consumption and greenhouse gas emissions. 
Urban development therefore matters to the well- 
being of all the world’s occupants. 


Theformidable task of managing growing cities 

in ways that support and drive economic growth 
whilereducing pollution and safeguarding 
resources led McKinsey &Company to launch, in 
2011, the Cities Special Initiative (CSI). The aim 
isto help thosein the public, social, and private 
sectors to make informed decisions about city 
development strategies, and to help them build 
the skills to implement those strategies. Thisis 
not anewspace for McKinsey. Research by the 
McKinsey Global Institute into the economics of 
urbanization, collaboration with think- tanks such 
as the Urban China Initiative, and client work with 
city leaders, private developers, and city service 
providers all testify to McKinsey’s engagement in 
urbanization. This latest report by the CSI—“How 
tomakeacity great"—examines what it takes to 
advance a city’s performance. 


Jonathan Woetzel 
Director, McKinsey & Company 


Various studies have looked at how cities 
perform in economic, environmental, and social 
terms, and ranked them accordingly. Such 
studies help usto understand the elements of 
agreat city. But they do not tell us what their 
leaders do to make them great. Moreover, an 
absolute measure of performancerisks masking 
the efforts that have helped some cities to rise 
from low down therankings. 


This research starts to fill that gap. Through 
analysis, case studies, and interviews, we 

sought to learn what mayors and other leaders 
do to make their cities better places in which to 
live and work. The findings make clear there 
isnosinglemethod. Ratherthey suggest that 
successful leaders find a balance between three 
areas. They achieve smart growth, which means 
securing the best growth opportunities while 
protecting the environment and ensuring that all 
citizens enjoy prosperity. They do more with less. 
And they win support for change by delivering 
results swiftly. Thereport describes some of the 
managerial practices they deploy. 


Weare grateful to the city and community leaders 
who talked to usin detail about theirvisions, 
philosophies, successes, and failures. ‘Their 
experiences form the basis of ourfindings— 

and, we hope, will inform others in their task of 
improving the cities in which зо many live, and 
upon which so many more depend. 


"Howto make a city great" 
is written by experts and 
practitioners т McKinsey 
&Company's Cities 
Special Initiative along 
with other McKinsey 
colleagues. To send 
comments or request 
copies ofthis publication, 
contact us at: 
cities@mckinsey.com 


Copyright © 2013 
McKinsey & Company. 
АП rights reserved. 


This publication is not 
intended to beused asthe 
basisfortradingin the 
shares of any company or 
forundertakingany other 
complex orsignificant 
financial transaction with- 
out consultingappropriate 
professional advisers. No 
part ofthis publication may 
becopied orredistributed 
inany form without the 
prior written consent of 
McKinsey &Compary. 
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introduction 


1 United Nations, 
Department of 


Economic and Social 


Affairs. World 
Urbanization 


Prospects - The2011 
Revision. http: / / esa. 


un.org/ unup. 


2 Forexample, the 


What makes a great city? Itis a pressing 
question because by 2030, 5 billion 
people—60 percent of the world's 
population—will livein cities, compared 
with 3.6 billion today, turbo- chargingthe 
world's economic growth.! But for the leaders 
who govern cities, the challenges are tough. 
Thosein many developingnations have to 
cope with urbanization on an unprecedented 
scale. Those in developed nations, where 
growth prospects are weaker, wrestle with 
aging infrastructure and stretched budgets. 
All are fighting to secure or maintain their 
competitiveness and hence the livelihoods 
of residents. All are conscious of the quality 
of life enjoyed by present citizens. And all 
are aware of the environmental legacy they 
will leave citizens of the future if they fail to 
find more sustainable, resource- efficient 
ways of expanding their local economies and 
managing their cities. 


performance either separately or together, 
and ranked cities accordingly.* But while such 
studies can help us understand Ше elements 
of a great city, they do not tell us what city 
leaders actually do to make their cities great. 
What drives a city's performance? Moreover, 
an absolute measure of performance can 
overlook the fact that each city has a different 
starting point; arelatively lowrankingfora 
city that had an extremely low starting point 
would mask the efforts and innovations that 
helped such a city make significant progress. 
Therefore, to understand performance, it 

is important to consider not only current 
measures but also the trajectory of change. 


With this in mind, we undertook the 
research presented in this report. We 
developed and analyzed а comprehensive 
database of urban economic, social, and 
environmental performance indicators, 
interviewed 30 mayors and other city leaders 


о А city's performance has to be measured in in city governments on four continents, and 
ving Index, the | 
ое Creen a way that reflects all of these concerns—the synthesized the findings from over 80 case 
City Index, and the strength of the economy, social conditions, studies that sought to understand the steps 
McKinsey Global . : 
Institute's Urban and the environment. Various studies city leaders had taken to improve a whole 
PerformanceIndex. havelooked at these three measures of range of processes and services, from urban 
Exhibit 1 
Cities can Achieve smart growth Do more with less Win support for change 
transform 


themselves into 


Adopt a strategic 
approach 


Assess and manage 
expenses rigorously 


Craft a personal vision 


great places to live 
and work by doing 
three things... 


Plan for change 


Integrate environmental 
thinking 


Insist on opportunity 
for all 


Explore partnerships 


Introduce investment 
accountability 


Embrace technology 


Build a high- 
performing team 


Create a culture of 
accountability 


Forge stakeholder 
consensus 


planningto financial management and social 
housing (see sidebar “About the research”). 


Whatever their starting positions, cities can 
change. Singapore's rise from a colonial harbor 
toa world-class city in just afew decades and 
New York's turnaround from the economic 
decline of the late 1960s and "70s arejust two 
examples. The wide range of measures city 
leaders in our research used to drive change 


makes it hard to assess the impact of each 
measure quantitatively. Yet somecommon 
themes emerge. Leaders who make important 
strides in improving their cities, no matter their 
starting point, do three things really well: they 
achieve smart growth, do more with less, and 
win support for change (Exhibit 1, previous 
page). This report describes some of the 
managerial practices that enable leaders to do 
these things successfully. 
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Achieve 


smart growth 


3 Michael Porter, 
"Location, competition, 
and economic 
development: Local 
clusters in a global 
economy," Economic 
Development 
Quarterly, 2000, 
Volume 14, Number 1, 
pp. 15- 34. 


All city leaders want their local economies to 
grow. Economic growth, however, does not 
automatically deliver a better quality of life for 
citizens and can often harm the environment. 
Indeed, many citiesfind they haveto take 
expensive remedial action to fix problems 
caused by growth itself. It is better, then, not 
to assume that all growth is good, but to learn 
what smart growth looks like. 


Smart growth depends upon astrategic 
approach that identifies thevery best growth 
opportunities and nurtures them, planningso 
thecity and its surroundings can cope with the 
demands growth will place on them, integrating 
environmental thinking, and ensuringthat all 
citizens enjoy their city’s prosperity. 


ADOPT A STRATEGIC APPROACH 


While all city leaders look for ways to promote 
their city’s prosperity, what marks the best 
among them is the strategic mannerin which 
they pursue that goal. Simply offering tax 
breaks to entice newcomers or deciding 
without sufficient analysis that the city’s future 
liesin the latest nascent industry, be it clean 
technology or biotechnology, is unlikely to 
have much impact. A morerigorous approach 
is required to identify the city’s best growth 
prospects. Thisis not to suggest that city 
governments should get overly involved in 
business. Rather, their leaders’ vision forthe 


city should be colored by asound assessment 
of where the city’s competitive advantages 

lie, so they can identify potential clusters of 
companies that can power growth. Cities 
must then support growth by making targeted 
investments and offeringa “client service” to 
businesses to help them flourish. 


Identify competitive clusters 
Different cities have different starting points. 
But each needs to decide which sectors can best 
support growth and focus on those. Economic 
growth is likely to be stronger if clusters of 
companies froma sector or sectors develop.? 
Theirphysical proximity to one another will 
lower supply costs, improve R&D collaboration, 
andassistthe buildingof an appropriately 
skilled workforce, amongother benefits. 


A first stepthereforeisto identify a city's 
competitive advantages. The exercise might 
reveal that existing clusters have potential 

to bestrengthened orthat newones can be 
nurtured. Citiesin thesoutheastern United 
States, including Atlanta, Savannah, and 
Nashville, have succeeded in attractingforeign 
automakers because of their core strengths: 
talent, proximity to centers of innovation and 
higher education, good transport, and low 
input costs. London, meanwhile, has succeeded 
informinga new high-tech cluster known as 
Tech City asaresult of anational government 
initiativeto foster growth. Within three yearsin 
asmall part ofthecity's East End, thenumber 
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4 Georgia Department 


of Economic 
Development, 
“Georgia quick 
start,” Competitive 
Advantages: 
Workforce, http: / / 
www.georgia. 
org/ competitive- 
advantages/ 
workforce/ Pages/ 
workforce- 
training.aspx. 


of digital and creative companies іп the cluster 
grewfrom 11to 300. 


Invest to support growth 

Targeted public-sectorinvestment may be 
required to attract business to the city. As 
thecity of New York pointed out in its 2011 
Sustainability Plan, "Today's mobility of people 
and capital has created fierce competition 
among cities. We'recompetingforthe best 
ideas and the most capable workforce. To thrive 
economically, we must create a setting where 
talented entrepreneurs—and the businesses 
they grow—want to be.” In response, the city 
hasset nofewerthan 400 targets to bemet by 
theend of 2013toimprove publicsafety, green 
areas, mobility, and much more. 


Such improvements requireinvestments of 
varyingdegrees. Dubai hasinvested hugely 
ininfrastructureto transform itselfinto an 
international business and tourist centerthat 
isnowhometo the world'slargest port and 
theoffices of 120 ofthe Fortune Global 500. 
Theactivities thus generated account for 25 
percent of Dubai's annual GDP and for 20 
percent of foreign direct investment forthe 


entire United Arab Emirates. On adifferent 
scale but no less targeted in its intent, the state 
of Georgiain the United States spent $ 14.5 
million to build ajob-trainingfacilityin West 
Point forwould-be automotive workers to help 
securean investment by car manufacturer Kia. 
Accordingto Chris Cummiskey, commissioner 
of Georgia's Department of Economic 
Development, "Our people went overto Korea 
toseehow[Kia] runs amanufacturingplant. 
Then wereplicated that, setup an onsitetraining 
center, sorted through 30,000 applications, 
foundthe best, and trained morethan 1,000 
people. On the first day, the company opened at 
100 percent efficiency."^ Thejob-training facility 
has since trained all 3,000 employees hired by 
Kiaatits plantin West Point. 


The city of Bogota’s investment to attract IT 
companies was оп a smaller scale but no less 
important to attracting business. "Lack of 
English-language skills was perceived as an 
obstacle for the IT sector, so we worked with 
the Economic Development Secretary to 
tackleit,” said Adrianna Suarez, director of the 
city’s investment promotion agency, Invest 


P d 


in Bogotá. "In 2008 we developed a program 
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5 "America and China: 


Working partners,” 
The Economist, 
August 25, 2012, 
http://www. 
economist.com/ 
node/ 21560875. 


called Talk to the World to certify English- 
speaking people. Right now, 10,000 peopleare 
certified as English speakers, helpinginvestors 
to find talent.” 


Think client service 

Cities can help attract companies and 
organizations to their chosen clusters by holding 
regular conversations with industry leaders; 
forgingconnections between businesses, 
investors, and talent; and organizingroad 
Shows and conferences. Mayors can playa 
leadingrole, usingtheir convening power and 
connections and leading trade delegations that 
travel to target regions. Mike Bell, mayor of 
Toledo, Ohio, in the United States, succeeded 
in attracting Chinese companies to his city 
even though Toledo ranks 182nd in Forbes’s 

20 12 Best Places for Business and Careers. 
Themayor pitched Toledo’s advantages— 
affordability, manufacturing know- how, and 
central location at the intersection of two major 
interstate highways—and made three official 
visits to China with this pitch. His reward 

was Chinese investment worth more than 


$6 million, anewmetalworking plant fora 
Chinese company, and the promise of further 
investment worth $200 million.° 


Butitis not only about shoutinga city’s wares. 
Key to successful economic development 
campaigns is the attitude that investors and 
businesses are the city’s clients and the city 
must do what it can to help them thrive. “Our 
main question is, howcan we, the city, serve 
them well?” commented Marcelo Haddad, 
president of the investment promotion agency 
Rio Negocios in Rio де] aneiro. Bogota’s 
investment promotion agency provides 

free investment support services including 
fact-findingvisits to the city, administrative 
support to apply for permits and comply with 
regulations, and programs to develop atrained 
workforce. Between 2010 and 2011, foreign 
direct investment in Bogota increased by 27 
percent. The UK government made legislative 
changes to entice companies to London’s 

Tech City, makingit easier to issue visas to 
those running entrepreneurial companies and 


updating intellectual-property rights laws. 


6 Edward Lowe 


Foundation, 


“Economicgardening: 


An entrepreneur- 
oriented approach 
to economic 
prosperity," 2012, 
http:// edwardlowe. 
org/ edlowenetwp/ 
wp-content/ themes/ 
implementprogram/ 
downloads/ 
infosheets/ 
EconomicGardening. 
pdf. 


Some cities engage still more deeply, 


believingthat an important way to drivea 
city's economic growth is to homein on local 
companies that demonstrate high growth 
potential, as opposed to supportingall small 
businesses or focusing only on tryingto attract 
newones. The Edward Lowe Foundation, a US 
organization that promotes entrepreneurship, 
sees this as an often- overlooked element of 
what it calls economic gardening. It might 
entail connecting high-growth companies 
with those that can offer strategic advice on 
howto develop new markets or refinetheir 
business models, for example.? 


Smart growth means planning for what lies 
ahead. The world has many examples of cities 
that have expanded rapidly without any kind 
of planning. Theresultis chaotic at best, but 
too often it also impedes further development 
and is detrimental to citizens' quality of life 
and the environment. City leaders therefore 
need to be forward looking, planningfor 
growing and changing populations and the 


impact on transportation, schools, hospitals, 
and many other aspects of city life. They also 
need to make surethose plans can be adapted 
overtimeto reflect the changing needs ofthe 
city. The most effective cities adopt a regional 
perspective and makethe planning process 
inclusive and flexible. 


Good city leaders think about regional 
growth, not just city growth, for as the 
metropolis expands, they will need the 
cooperation of surrounding municipalities 
and regional service providers. Without it, 
the result will likely belocal competition 
and conflict, over- orunderinvestment in 
infrastructure because of concerns about 
who pays for what and who benefits, and 
confusion over roles and responsibilities. 
An example of the need for cooperation 

is China's Pearl River Delta region, 

which has five competing international 
airports in Guangzhou, Shenzhen, Zhuhai, 
Macau, and Hong Kong, all within an 

area of 39 square miles (100 square 
kilometers). The consequences—delayed 
flights, extra fuel costs, and concerns 
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about safety—led to an agreement in 
2012 aimingfor more collaboration. 


A regional planning model helps overcome 
such conflicts and so promotes growth not 
only in the city but also in the entire region. 
In Germany, the city-state of Berlin is 
surrounded by the state of Brandenburg. The 
two states’ inevitable impact on each other 
has shifted their relationship from informal 
collaboration to more formal arrangements, 
to the extent that they havea significant 
number of joint authorities, courts, offices, 
institutions, and agencies. One such joint 
organization, the] oint Spatial Planning 
Department, lays out land use policies and 
transportation guidelines forthe whole 
region, which are followed by the two states' 
own planning organizations. Similarly, 

the US city of Portland, Oregon, set up a 
Metro Council to oversee regional planning. 
Cities and counties in the region have 
representation on the council, but all have 
given up much of their own planning power 
in orderto meet regional planning goals with 
the engagement and support of communities 
throughout the area. 


Make planning an inclusive process 
City planningneeds to bea dialogue between 
parties, not an outcome dictated by any single 
party. Top-down planningalone, by a remote 
regional or metropolitan authority, cannot 
hope to address local concerns adequately, 
while a bottom-up approach led by smaller 
bodies risks unnecessary duplication and 
overlap, particularly in transportation and 
utility services. Smart growth therefore 
ensures a planning process that combines the 
two, and good planners are adept at managing 
the process that enables it. 


The French region of Ile de France (essentially 
the Paris metropolitan area) adopted this 
approach in 2008, when municipal and 


county leaders came together to develop 
aregional plan that set targets to be met 

by 2030. А framework coordinates public 
policies on transportation, open space, land 
use, social inclusion, and housing; regulates 
local plans (for example, by prescribing 
density requirements); and oversees the 
location of regional infrastructure and 
transport. The views of local associations and 
publicinstitutions haveresulted in thousands 
of modifications. San Francisco's approach 

to planningalso takes careto involve citizens. 
The Trans Bay Redevelopment Project, for 
example, appointed a citizens' advisory 
committee and has held three large facilitated 
workshops to gather local input on the design 
ofthe development. 


Keep it flexible 

Cities are increasingly adopting flexible urban 
plans that serveas frameworks into which they 
fit projects proposed at a local level. These 
plans are akin to aset of guiding principles to 
help planners to assess new proposals, rather 
than documents that determine the future 
onceand forall. As aresult, they evolve along 
with the city’s changing needs while ensuring 
that the city continues to make progress 
toward long-term targets. 


This kind of flexibility requires a great deal of 
skill, and cities that excel at urban planning 
have multidisciplinary planning departments. 
San Francisco’s planning department works 
in this flexible way. The department, which 
employs some 100 people skilled in areas 
including urban planning, economics, and 
transportation, hasa “live” plan based on 
principles that promote the city’s vision of 
"protecting, preserving and enhancingthe 
city’s economic, social, cultural and aesthetic 
values.” The plan does not, however, specify 
precise usages for specific plots. Project 
proposals areinstead assessed case by case 
with the principles in mind. 


7 UN-Habitat, Cities and 


Climate Change- Global 
Report on Human 
Settlements 2011. http:// 
www.unhabitat.org. 


McKinsey Global 
Institute, Resource 
revolution: Meeting 
the world’s energy, 
materials, food, and 
water needs (November 
2011), mckinsey.com. 


McKinsey Global 
Institute, Urban world: 
Mapping the economic 
power of cities (March 
2011), mckinsey.com. 


INTEGRATE 
ENVIRONMENTAL THINKING 


The way city leaders integrate the 
environment into economic decision making 
is vital to smart growth. Already, cities 
produce 70 percent of global greenhouse gas 
emissions, largely from energy consumption 
in buildings and transportation.’ This takes 
a heavy toll on the local as well as global 
environment. Traffic congestion, for example, 
raises the cost of doing business, while the 

air pollution it generates threatens citizens’ 
health. Lack of regard for sustainability could 
threaten long-term growth prospects too, as 
resources become scarcer.? 


The optimum approach to environmentally 
aware growth recognizes the costs of 
degrading the environment and so integrates 
environmental goals into the planning 
process. Vancouver, for example, has a 
Greenest City Action Plan that sets targets 
for 2020. In common with Copenhagen, 
Europe’s most sustainable city according 

to Siemens’ European Green City Index, 

it aims to become carbon neutral (see 
sidebar “Copenhagen: Building for the 
environment,” page 12). Seattle has set a goal 
of zero waste to landfills, as have the Belgian 
region of Flanders, Kamikatsu in | арап, 

and Bath in England. Planning and building 
infrastructurein an environmentally 
conscious way and using a combination 

of pricing, regulations, and information 


campaigns to encourage citizens to safeguard 
resources can help achieve such goals. 


Plan and build green infrastructure 
Atthe current pace of urbanization, the 
world's cities combined will add 65 million 
inhabitants a year between 2010 and 2025, 
accordingto MGI research.? Theresulting 
demand forinfrastructure will mean that 
each year, for example, India's cities will 

add floor space equivalent to the entire 
residential and commercial square footage 

of the city of Chicago. China's cities will add 
2.5 times that amount. Sustainable growth 
will therefore depend upon investment in 
infrastructure that reduces emissions, waste 
production, and water use, as the way we build 
and renovate our cities will determine their 
ecological sustainability for decades to come. 
Improving existinginfrastructure, building 
green districts, and makingthe most of scarce 
land resources by building high-density 
communities can all help. 


Improve existing infrastructure. Most 
cities have opportunities to reduce 

the environmental impact of existing 
infrastructure. The 20 11 retrofit of New 
York’s Empire State Building transformed 
the approximately 80-year-old buildinginto 
alandmark of green construction and placed 
itin thetop 25 percent of US commercial 
office buildings in terms of energy efficiency. 
Theretrofit implemented cutting-edge 
technologies, including windows, automated 
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10 Johnson Controls, "Empire 
State Building," Products 
andSolutions: Building 
Efficiency, http://www. 
johnsonoontrols.com/ 
content/ us/ en/ products/ 
building efficiency/ esb. 
html. 


11 P. Alpkokinand M. Ergun, 
“Istanbul Metrobus: 
Firstintercontinental bus 
rapid transit,” J ournal of 
Transport Geography, 

20 12, Volume 24, pp. 

58- 66, availableathttp: // 
WWNW.Ssciencedirect. 

cony science/ article/ pii/ 
50966692312001548. 


monitoringand controls systems, and high- 
efficiency cooling equipment. The $ 13.2 
million invested in energy efficiency reduced 
annual energy consumption by 38 percent, 
generatinga payback period of 3.5 years and 
reducing greenhouse gas emissions by 100,000 
metric tons over 15 years." 


Many cities have sought to tackle traffic 
congestion and local air pollution problems by 
reserving stretches of road space for buses only. 
Istanbul, faced with delays in the construction 
of its subway system, dedicated 26 miles 
(nearly 42 kilometers) of existingroad lanes 


to anew bus rapid-transit system. Buses in the 
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system nowtravel theroute approximately 
twiceas fast as cars and arrive at 30- to 
45-second intervals, giving continuous service 
to some 620,000 passengers адау." Bogota, 
Delhi, and Pittsburgh are amongthemany 
other cities that haveintroduced bus rapid- 
transit systems over the past two decades. 


| 5. Many cities seek to 
improve the energy efficiency of individual 
new buildings and infrastructure by 
requiring that they meet emerging green- 
building standards. Some go further, seeking 
to build entire “green districts.” Thereis 
no single definition of what constitutes a 
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green district, although most aim to optimize 
resource consumption at scale. Exhibit 2 
(overleaf) offers examples. Transit-oriented 
designs, microgrids, district heating and 
cooling systems, and rainwater management 
systems are all features of a green district. 

In some emergingcities wherethereis 
relatively little existinginfrastructure, city 
leaders havethe chanceto build sustainable 
infrastructure from the outset at relatively low 
additional cost, surpassingthe environmental 
credentials of even the most eco-friendly of 
today's older cities. Some may even decide to 
build entire eco-cities. 


Build high-density communities. Land 
consumption is inevitably a concern when 
consideringa city's growth, as land is 
becoming a scarce resource, and competition 
foritintense. This dictates the approach 

to urban planningof the mayor of Rio de 
Janeiro, Eduardo Paes. "It's not about 
extending boundaries,” he says. "It's about 
regaininglost spaces." Singapore approaches 
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the problem methodically, identifying 
plots that are underutilized with a view to 
encouraging high-density development 
wherever possible. New York encourages 
therefurbishment of existing housingunits, 
sometimes splitting them into smaller units 
or studios and building on rooftops. 


High-density communities area responsenot 
only to land constraints but also to concern 
aboutthe environment, as they tend to use 
fewer resources—allowing people to walk 
ratherthan use cars, for example. They also 
tend to reduceunit infrastructure costs. 
However, high-density areas need to be close 
to good publictransportation, so their success 
usually requires the expansion and upgrading 
of mass-transit systems. The city of Chicago 
decided to increase the concentration of 

new housing and commercial developments 


around existing or extended rail lines. Its “Go 
to 2040” plan set the ambition that 75 percent 
of residents’ homes should be within walking 
distance of public transit by 2040. 
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Exhibit 2 


Technologies 
deployed in self- 
defined ‘green 
districts’ 
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2 Expected population on completion 
Source: Literature searches; interviews 


Chengdu, China’s westernmost megacity, is 
buildinga “prototype city” designed for 80,000 
residents who will liveand work within a half- 
square-milecircle, where any one location 

will beno more than a 15-minute walk away 
from any other. The plan aims to cut landfill 

by 89 percent, wastewater by 58 percent, and 
energy use by 48 percent compared with а 
typical Chinese city the same size, reductions 
largely facilitated by the city’s design. While 
theoutcomeremains to beseen, Chengdu’s 
ambitious sustainability goals may prove to be 
amodel for futureinvestment in environmental 
infrastructure in China and beyond. 


Safeguard resources 
A mixture of pricing mechanisms 
(both penalties and incentives), 


information, and regulation can be used 
to improve the use of resources. 


Pricing. Zurich uses pricing to reduce the 
volume of household rubbish, requiring 
residents to dispose of rubbish in garbage 
bags that cost around $4.25 each. As a result, 
household rubbish has decreased by 40 
percent, with the average Zurich resident 
generating 25 percent less wastethan the 
average European. Singapore uses pricing 
to tackle road congestion. Its electronic 
road- pricing system, recognized as one of 
the world’s most innovative, sets a variable 
congestion charge accordingto prevailing 
traffic conditions. As well as reducing 
congestion and emissions by encouraging 
drivers to take less-congested roads, join 
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carpools, or use publictransport, the 
scheme generated revenue of $125 million 
for the city in 2010. Plans include combining 
these variable fees with a charge for the 
distance traveled. 


Information. Sometimes offering more 
information can change behavior. When the 
local authority of Les Soriniéres in western 
France announced a pilot scheme to charge 
residents for each garbage bin they put out 
for collection, it simultaneously began to 
track waste volume throughout the city 

and give householders data on the amount 
of wastethey were generating. The result? 
Waste dropped by morethan 20 percent, and 
the volume of recycled waste rose. The plan 
to charge residents was not implemented, as 
it was deemed no longer necessary, and the 
changein behavior has persisted. 


Regulation. Green building codes can 
increase energy efficiency in new buildings. 


Having discovered that commercial 
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buildings consumed 80 percent ofthe city's 
electricity, the authorities in Washington, 
DC, implemented building codes that 
require all construction projects in publicly 
owned buildings to apply for Leadership in 
Energy and Environmental Design (LEED) 
certification, a standard for measuringa 
building's sustainability. To encourage 
owners of private and residential buildings 
to seek certification, the city offers rebates 
on retrofit costs and expedites the permit 
application process. Washington and New 
York City nowhave the most LEED projects 
in the United States. San Francisco uses 
regulation to reduce waste sent to landfills. 
Residents are obliged to compost leftover 
food, while construction companies have to 
recycle or reuse at least 65 percent of waste 
at building sites. As a result of the mandates 
plus the collaboration of local waste- 
recycling company Recology, 77 percent of 
the city’s waste is now recycled or composted 
rather than sent to landfill, the highest 
diversion rate in the United States. 


INSIST ON OPPORTUNITY 
FOR ALL 


A great city’s value proposition is not 
confined to luring business. It offers 
opportunities to all residents, seeks to reduce 
inequalities, and protect the vulnerable. 
Accordingto the mayor of Boston, Thomas 
Menino, "My job is to make sure that 
everybody has an opportunity in Boston. 
Morethan 50 percent of our population is 
made up of different minorities. We have 

to look out for everyone. This includes 

good education, good schools, and good 
services." There are myriad ways to promote 
opportunity and quality of life for all. 
Ourresearch points to three ofthe most 
important actions: 


Connect the city outskirts. Thoselivingon 
city peripheries can feel excluded and find 

it hard to take up available jobs unless there 
is transportation linkingthem to the center. 
This was the casein Boston, where the train 
linerunning between the central business 
district and the southern outskirts of the city 
had only three stops, leaving some of the most 
densely populated and poorest city regions 
three miles (4.8 kilometers) from the nearest 
station on the line. The Massachusetts Bay 
Transit Authority therefore committed $37.2 
million to upgrade the linein 2002, adding 
four new stations. Communities along Ше 
route have since been revitalized: community 
development corporations have bought 


and rebuilt 1,500 housingunits, developed 
780,000 square feet (roughly 72,000 square 
meters) of commercial space, and created 
some 1,300 jobs. 


Promote social integration. Progressive city 
governments run schemes to integrate the 
most vulnerable members of society. For 
example, Chengdu’s Migrant Management 
Office, which is a division of city government, 
historically focused on controlling migrant 
populations. Today it has an explicit mandate 
to help migrants access the city’s educational, 
health, and community resources. Los 
Angeles and Amsterdam run schemes to 
reduce youth criminality and participation 

in gangs. And Berlin runs an initiative 

to improve education, employment, and 
social and ethnic integration in struggling 
neighborhoods. Thirty-four districts are 
under the scheme’s management, and many 
have been transformed to the extent that they 
are no longer regarded as deprived. 


Build affordable housing. Globally, one 
billion people—32 percent of the urban 
population—live in slums. Education and job 
creation are the primary means of helping 
these populations move into the formal urban 
structure. But as livingstandards rise, access 
to affordableinner- city housingis critical— 
not only to meet the housingneeds of those 
lookingto move into the city, but also to ensure 
that lower-income residents are not forced 
out of the city by housing costs as the city 
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grows in prosperity. Great cities are diverse 
communities. Recognizing this, the Hong Kong 
government is proposing requiring developers 
to provide affordable public housingas a 
condition of beingallowed to build commercial 
properties. In Singapore, over 80 percent 

of the population lives in government 
subsidized housing designed to ensure access 
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to affordable housing for all income levels. 
And in San Francisco, Hope SF, a partnership 
between the city and private developers, is 
transforming 2,500 distressed public housing 
units on fivesites into thriving, mixed-income 
communities with morethan 50,000 housing 
units. The scheme also involves investment in 
surrounding neighborhoods. 
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Do more 
with less 


Few cities are awash with financial resources. On 
thecontrary, their budgets areunder pressure. 

A first stepis therefore to secureall revenues 

due, апа do soatlowoost. A high-performing tax 
agency that strives to implement best practices 
in all itsfunctions will help. So too will incentives. 
Sao Paulo hasincreased the collection ofits 
value-added tax (VAT) by 7 percent ayear since 
2007 by offeringa 30 percentrebateon VAT paid 
by consumers who submit an electronicreceipt 
forthegoods bought. Thereceiptreduces the 
underreportingof sales by store owners. Other 
waysto increase revenues includesponsorship 
arrangements such asnamingrights and the 
leasingof city-owned assets for privateuse. 
London secured £50 million ($74.4 million) over 
eight years from Barclays Bank to sponsorthecity's 
bicycle-sharingprogram and £37 million ($55.1 
million) overten years from Emirates Airlines to 
sponsoracablecaracross theriver Thames. 


Then, tomakethe most of theavailable 
resources, effective city leaders rigorously 
assess and manage expenses, explore 
private partnerships, introduceinvestment 
accountability, and embracetechnology. The 
constant aim is to do more with less. 


ASSESS AND MANAGE 
EXPENSES RIGOROUSLY 


Cost- efficient operations area hallmark of high- 
performingcitiesin good times and bad. Besides 


makingthe bestuseoftaxpayers' contributions, 
costefficiencyis keyto prudent budgeting: by 
stayinglean in good times cities can put funds 
asideto coveroperatingoosts when tax revenue 
fallsshort, thusavoidingcutsto coreservices 
whenthecycletumsand peopleneed theservices 
most. Theelimination of wasteand deployment 
of limited resources formaximum impact are 
therefore priorities at all times. 


Therearenumerous ways toimprovea 

city’s cost efficiency. A fewpossibilities are 
outsourcingto lower-cost centers, cost-efficient 
IT investments, organizational changes that 
eliminateoverlappingroles, and areviewof 
processes to eliminate waste—perhaps to ensure 
customerserviceinquiries get routed directly 
totherightteam, forexample. АП savemoney 
that can be better spent elsewhere. In 2011, New 
York's Metropolitan Transit Authority launched 
astrategicprocurementinitiativeaimed at 
realizingsavingsof atleast $ 100 million. New 
measures included theintroduction of real-time, 
onlinereverseauctions, which wereintended to 
saveon contracts for office supplies, computers, 
and facilities services, and the downgrading 

of standardized specifications on vehiclesand 
computers, which aimed to reduceunit prices. 


Zero- based budgetingprooesses can help 
identify scopefor cost efficiencies. Traditional 
budgeting procedures work on theassumption 
that the “baseline” is automatically approved, so 


department heads havetojustify theirspending 


12 Denver Regional 
Transportation 
District (RTD), 


“Eagle P3 project: 


Procurement 
lessons learned,” 
Denver RTD, 
August 31, 2011. 


only when itis set toriseor fall. With zero- based 
budgeting, every lineitem of the budget must 
beapproved. Thisisthe process thatthe US 

city of Phoenix, Arizona, deployed for the fiscal 
year 20 12- 13, after citizens complained that 
their city’s spendingplans were opaque and 


questioned waterrate increases, employee 
promotions, and longevity bonuses. Theresult 
was a balanced budget, in contrast with shortfalls 
in thetwo previous years. 


EXPLORE PARTNERSHIPS 


Many cities remain reluctant to enter private- 
public partnerships (PPPs), wary of giving 
away control of what they see as core functions 
to the private sector, potential job losses, and 
the quality of service delivered. Moreover, if 
the function can bevalue-creating (as is often 
the case for waste management, for example), 
why hand it over to the private sector? PPPs 
are certainly not always the right choice. 
However, successful city leaders have learned 
that, if designed and executed well, private- 
sector expertise harnessed within a PPP has 
the potential to deliver lower-cost, higher- 
quality infrastructure and services, making 
them an essential element of smart growth. 
Forexample, in 2011, the US city of Denver, 
Colorado, set up the East and Gold Line 
Enterprise (Eagle) PPP to develop 122 miles 
(196 kilometers) of commuter and light rail. 
The cost of the project camein $300 million 
belowinternal estimates.” 


Paes, RiodeJ aneiro's mayor, has eagerly 
embarked onastringof high-profile PPPs, 
includingtheredevelopment ofthecity’sold 

port area, andthe TransOlimpicaroad and Bus 
Rapid Transit development. “I’m thrilled when 
theprivatesectorshowsinterestin projects 
whereitcan makea profit. Itallows meto spend 
money on projectsin which it has no interest. 
The private sector does not wantto pay for 

free schools, forexample,” hesays. But he, like 
others, realizes that the key to a successful PPP is 
the ability to defineconcrete, measurable goals 
for which private enterprise can be rewarded. If 
the objectives are complex and diffuse, so that 
it becomes difficult to align profit with goals 
without underminingsome other desirable 
outcome, PPPs may по betheright solution. 


Cities that haveasuocessful track record therefore 
develop and publish aclear cost-benefit analysis 
to gain and demonstrate support from citizens 
and business alike, establishingeconomicand 
socioeconomic goals and performance metrics 

to avoid conflicts ofinterest that can ariseif the 
publicsectorfocuses on the quality of service 
delivery and undefined social benefits, while 
private partners focus on economicefficiencies. 
Atthesametime, they avoid overspecification, 
such as dictatingprecisely the technologies that 
must bedeployed orthedesign requirements. 
Such strictures can lead to higher costs, and 
findingthebest solution can be left to the better- 
qualified private partner oncegoals areset. Oneof 
the best-known PPP marketsin theworld is that 
forroad buildingin the United Kingdom. There, 
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thegovernmentimposes only very high-level 
guidelinesand regulations, such astheconditions 
underwhich toll roads can be built. 


Cities that havenot entered into a PPP before will 
need to hirelegal and strategicadvisers with a 
track record of successful deals. This will ensurea 
smooth pathway to well-designed agreements and 
givetheprivatesectorgreaterconfidencethat the 
city hasdonetheproperanalysis and hastheright 
legal frameworksin place. Canada's Vancouver, 
which has $3.5billion worth of publicand private 
investmentin transportation infrastructure 
projects, issupported by Partnership BC, a 
company thatis owned by the provinceof British 
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Columbia, reportsto theminister of finance, and 
hasvast private-sector experience. 


Itis notoriously hard for any organization to 
manage large capital investments well, and 
cities are no different. Often they end up with 
gold-plated systems that are unnecessarily 
expensive, especially if contractors are allowed 
to charge on acost- plus system. Alternatively, 
they cut back on capital expenses only to 

end up with higher operational costs, which 


13 McKinsey Global 
Institute, Infrastructure 
productivity: How 
to save $1trilliona 
year (J anuary 2013), 
mckinsey.com. 


can then lead to cash constraints and poor 


performance of services. Deferring decisions 
to buy anewbus fleet, for example, could raise 
thecost of operating the current one dueto 
mounting maintenance expenses. Investment 
accountability helps prevent such problems 
and so enables city authorities to do more with 
less. But like PPP projects, it requires highly 
capablestaff with experiencein evaluating and 
running capital projects. 


Alargecomponent of investment accountability 
isknowledgeof howbestto prioritize spending. 
Thefirststepis developinga portfolio of 
infrastructure projects and evaluatingthem 

to ensure the proposed projects meet specific 
goals. There must bean analytical approach 
tomeasuringthereturn on investment (ROI), 
using quantitative metrics to reflect both the 
traditional ROI elements of a publiccapital 
project and the city’s economic, environmental, 
and social goals. In thetraditional category are 
feasibility, impact on safety, and the extent to 
whichtheinvestment can defer maintenance 
spending. Thesecond set of goals may include 
job creation, tax revenues, carbon reduction, 
and accessto social services. 


Theanalysis often reveals potential to meet 
some needs better by improving existing 
capacity rather than investingin costly new 
projects. One European city that was anxious 
to reduce traffic congestion sought to entice 
more commuters on to public transportation, 
in part by improving the efficiency of the 
existing network. Itinstigated a range of 
measures such as ensuring maintenance 

was carried out overnight, improvingthe 
coverage and frequency of buses, creating 
dedicated bus lanes to speed up public 
transportation, introducingtickets that could 
beused on any mode oftransport and allowed 
passengers to make any number of changes, 
and expanding the ticket distribution system 
so passengers did not haveto stand in line 

to buy tickets. The average time saved on a 
typical commuteis about 16 minutes asa 
result of these kinds of measures. 


A recent MGI report emphasized the extent 

to which moneyis unnecessarily spent on 
newinfrastructure when what exists can be 
improved.” For example, reducing transmission 
and distribution losses in power and water 
(which can bemorethan 50 percent of supply in 
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some developingcountries) often costsless than 
3 percent ofthe cost of addingthe equivalent 
new production capacity. 


Active managementis another component 

of investment accountability. The same MGI 
research identified potential to saveup to $400 
billion annually in global infrastructure costs by 
streamlining delivery of major projects. Much 
of the opportunity liesin speedingup approval 
processes, investing heavily in the early stages 
of project planningand design, and structuring 
contracts to encourage time and cost savings 
by, for example, stipulating that the lowest- 
cost means must beused to meet a prescribed 
performance specification. 


Governancesystems are the third component. 
Often, these systems will need to be upgraded 
50 cities can plan and manageinfrastructure 
projects optimally, as many cities currently 
lack thenecessary specialized skills in project 


development, accounting, and management. 
In 2005, San Francisco developed a new 
governancestructureto oversee the capital 
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planning process. Itincluded a Capital 
Planning Committee that is responsible not 
only forprioritizingcapital projects, but 

also forforecasting maintenance costs at the 
department level and engaging citizensin the 
decision-making process. 


EMBRACE TECHNOLOGY 


Technological advances give city leaders the 
tools to collect vast quantities of data, which—if 
theright systems, structures, and peopleare 

in place—can be analyzed and applied to help 
reduce capital and operating expenditures, 
increaserevenues, and improve services. 
According to Seth Pinsky, president of the New 
York City Economic Development Corporation, 
“Using data is fundamental, and we're 
constantly investingin this area.” 


There aremany examples of cities that are 
doingthe same. Smart technology is deployed 
to dim or turn up street lighting automatically 
by usingreal-time data on prevailinglight 
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Brian Heaton, 
“Predictive policing a 
success in Santa Cruz, 
Calif.," Government 
Technology, October 

8, 2012, http:// www. 
govtech.com/ public- 
safety/ Predictive- 
Policing-a-Success-in- 
Santa- Cruz- Calif.html. 


Sharon Machlis, 

"How New York data 
analysts not only boost 
efficiency, but save 
lives," Computerworld, 
September 19, 

2012, http:// blogs. 
computerworld.com/ 
business-intelligence 
analytics/ 21017/ 
how-new-york- data- 
analysts-not-only-boost- 
efficiency- but-save-lives. 
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conditions, saving as much as 30 percent on 
energy costs while still providingresidents 
with safe lighting. Cameras at intersections 
are used to optimize traffic lights and cut 
transit time while reducing air pollution and 
the costs of tacklingit. And crime is reduced 
by analyzing crime data and using predictive 
technology to indicate where illegal activity 
is likely to occur.“ Singapore uses OneMap, 
an online portal that enables government, 
businesses, organizations, and residents to 
use geospatial data. Parents use it extensively 
to find elementary schools within 0.6 mile 

(1 kilometer) of their homes, as Singapore’s 
system for placing children into an 
elementary school gives priority to those who 
live within that distance. 


Smart technology also means data from 
different government sources can be 
combined and analyzed to reveal valuable 
insights. Several leading cities are creating 
teams whose purposeis to do exactly this. In 
New York, Ше analysis of reports of clogged 
catch basins along with data showing which 
nearby restaurants had not reported using 
licensed waste haulers suggested which ones 


might be illegally dumping grease down the 
drain. Inspectors then targeted the likely 
suspects (and gavethem information about 


biodiesel companies that would pay to collect 
the used oil). As aresult, inspectors identified 
illegal dumpingin 95 percent of site visits. 
Similarly, cross- departmental data analysis 
found ways to improve the efficiency of 
buildinginspectors and so reduce the risk of 
fire in so-called illegal conversions (buildings 
housing more people than legally permitted). 
By combining data about neighborhood 
economic conditions, Ше age of a building, 
whetherthe building was under foreclosure, 
and complaints made by neighbors, inspectors 
were ableto detect major safety problems in 
80 percent of their site visits, compared with 
13 percent previously. 


Big data and smart technologies can also help 
engage citizens and business in the process 
ofimprovingacity and its services. Consider 
these examples: 


* [n Boston, citizens use a digital application 
to register concerns about streets that 
need cleaningor potholes that need fixing, 
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helpingthe city authorities to address the 
problems quickly without first having to 
dispatch employees to investigate. Potholes, 
for example, are detected by volunteer 
citizens who use a mobile app that applies an 
accelerometer and GPS to record and locate 
any bumps hit by the car the user is driving. 


Berlin postsinformation online about 
pending changes to its land use plan, 
helpingthecity collect feedback from many 
moreresidents. 


Alameda County, California, which covers 
most ofthe East Bay region of the San 
Francisco Bay Area, launched an interactive 
Budget Challenge Web site. The siteinvited 
users to tacklethe same policy decisions 
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that the mayor and city council faced in 
balancingthe budget: which programs to 
cut, which funds to shift, which taxes to 
raise, and by howmuch. 


In London, thetransport operator 
Transport for London has shared its data 

to encouragethe development of service- 
oriented apps such as BusI T London, which 
suggests the best bus route for any journey 
in the city depending on the user's location. 


Bucheon City in South Korea provides 
drivers with real-timetrafficinformation 
from various sources, such as cameras 

and speed radars, helping drivers to avoid 
congested roads and city authorities to track 
trafficvolumes and plan for new roads. 
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Win suppo 
for change 


Many city leaders craft a personal vision that 
drivestheirendeavors. Yet howeverfar-sighted 
thevision, its real valueliesin the changes 
people come to seein their lives. Achieving 
smart growth and doing morewith less both 
deliverresults. But no change effortis easy, 

and momentum can even attract opposition. 
Successful city leaders therefore need large 
reserves of resilienceto seetheirvision through. 
They nevergiveup. But they cannot do it alone. 
Towinlong-term support for change, they will 
need to deliverresults swiftly, and forthat, they 
will need to build a high- performingteam of 
civil servants, create a working environment 
whereall employees are accountable for their 
actions, and take every opportunity to forge 
stakeholder consensus. This reinforces the 
personal vision. Indeed, itis the means by which 
thevision will be ultimately realized. 


CRAFT A PERSONAL VISION 


Struggling cities often lacka coherent vision 
that the city hall and citizens understand and 
support. Outstandingcities, in contrast, are 
associated with a vision that powers progress. 
"Inmyjob as CEO ofthe city, alarge part of 
what 1 dois articulate the vision of the board 
and the community,” says К. T. Курак, mayor 
of Minneapolis. That vision expresses the city’s 
history as well asits aspirations, and Rybak 
believes itis hisjob to convey this vision to 
residents and to guide city hall toward realizing 
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it. Itinfluences everything from long-term 
capital plans to thelook of the city’s streets. 


Michael Bloomberg, mayor of New York, 
embodies theidea ofmayoras CEO. His vision is 
of NewYork City as a business and its residents 
as customers who deserve high-quality 
services. The concept influences the working 
style of every city department. For example, 
a24-hour, 3- 1- 1call line makesit easier and 
faster forcitizensto find information. Thecity 
introduced this service after the newly elected 
mayor came across an overturned garbage 
can, asked who should benotified to clean up 
themess, and received three different answers 
from three of his aides. 


Personal commitmentto thevision gives it 
credence. Thereisno doubting, forexample, 
the commitment of Boris] ohnson, mayor of 
London, to making the city a success on the 
world stage. This was particularly apparent in 
relation to the Olympic Games. As the games 
infrastructure took shape, J ohnson became 
personally involved in the major transit 
expansions and upgrades (even, in therun-up 
to the event, recordingmessages to be played 
on the London Underground to encourage 
commuters to plan theirjourneys duringthe 
games), while supporting alternative modes of 
transportation by bicyclingto work. 


In Seoul, thevision of themayor, Park Won- 
soon, is of acity that is open and democratic, 


values heattempts to exemplify through his own 
actions. Park was astudent activist, expelled from 


school fortaking part in political demonstrations, 
and before his election was a human rights lawyer 
and leader of civicorganizations that sought 

to expose government corruption. Hecame 

into office pushingfor more open, democratic 
government. His philosophy was “No one great 
genius can leadacity.... Instead citizens need 

to lead, and myjobis to get theirideas into 
thesystem.” Civic committees, mechanisms 

for e-government, a participatory budgeting 
process, and increased disclosure of government 
information are ways of puttingthat philosophy 
into action. Although many civil servants are 
uncomfortable with the level of disclosure, Park 
believes that ifthe mayor is determined and 

sets astrongexample, civil servants will follow. 
То symbolize openness and accountability, his 
inauguration was conducted entirely online with 
residents texting questions to him. 


BUILD A HIGH-PERFORMING TEAM 


Park was awarethat he could not bringabout 
changeon hisown, however stronghis passion. 


Other city leaders knowthis, too. "ThethingI've 
done most successfully is hire good people,” says 
Chris Coleman, mayorof Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
"Manage but don't overmanage. Trusttheteam. 
Treatthem professionally." In this way, mayors 
can move from beingvisionaries constrained by 
election cycles to managers who can drive lasting 
changethroughout a city. It entails recruiting and 
retaining the best talent, gettingthe most out of it 
though collaboration, and investingin learning. 


Recruit and retain top talent. To attract the best 
people, the best city governments have targeted, 
data-driven recruitment processes, and they 
strive to employ people who bringskills and 
perspectives from the public, private, and social 
sectors. Such diversity helps city governments 
understand, communicate, and work with a 
broad range of stakeholders. "We'retryingto 
createthe right mix of peopleand skills at our 
municipality government,” says Boston’s Mayor 
Menino. “Wewant graduates from Harvard, very 
well trained, as well as people with deep local 
knowledge of our problems and neighborhoods. 
You need be thoughtful in creating the right mix 
of folks. You need to work hard to attract the 
right people.” Some cities find they haveto make 
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significant changes to the working environment 
to meet this challenge, offeringopportunities for 
employee development alongwith competitive 
compensation and benefits. The sidebar 
“Singapore: Retainingtalent” describes how 
this city goes about recruiting, developing, and 
retaininghigh performers. 


. To get the most from teams, cross- 
departmental collaboration is needed to facilitate 
idea generation and project coordination. In New 
York City, Mayor Bloomberg has introduced the 
Office for Long-term Planning and Sustainability, 
a dedicated body that reports directly to the 
mayor and focuses on cross- agency issues and 
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coordination of long-term plans. Bloomberg has 
styled his office around the "bullpen" of atrading 
room, with the mayor, deputy mayors, and chiefs 
of staff sharingonelarge, open-plan room. Staff 
members are encouraged to hold meetings on 
central daises ratherthan in closed-off conference 
rooms. In Luxembourg, the former mayor of 
Luxembourg City, Paul Helminger, sums up 

city government thus: “Thereis one key ruleto 
organization of city governments: you need to 
ensure organization across departments.” 


. Increasingly, newskills are 
required of civil servants. As technology and data 
analysis become central to settinglocal policy 
and delivering city services, Гог example, many 
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civil servants require additional training 


in theuse of technology. In] apan, asa 
result of decentralization, city governments 
have begun to train staffin legal and policy 
formulation skills. In China, the federal 
government has invested in more than ten 
institutes whose sole purpose is to provide 
trainingto current city officials. 


No city vision is likely to be realized 
without a culture of accountability that 
holds individuals responsible for progress 
toward it. First, cities need plans that map 
the way forward, with metrics to gauge 
progress. After the 2011 earthquake and 
tsunami, Tokyo revised a previous ten- 
year plan with new objectives to improve 
disaster management and international 
competitiveness. То meet these objectives, 
it set quantifiable goals such as completing 
seismic assessments of all elementary and 
middle schools, developing 741 more acres 
(300 hectares) of green space, and using 


business incentives to attract 500 additional 
foreign companies to Tokyo by 2016. 


Performance management systems help 
achieve such goals and can bring about a culture 
of accountability at all levels. Minneapolis 

has developed a program called Results 
Minneapolis, whereby each department head 

is assigned a series of metrics and targets he or 
sheisresponsibleforachieving. A seniorteam 
then meets with a different department head 
each weekto track progress, discuss strategies, 
andidentify areas wherethecityis performing 
well and wherethere are opportunities for 
improvement. Theinformationis also published 
online, allowingresidentsto track performance. 


Many city leaders use performance 
management offices or delivery teams to assist 
or monitor progress toward goals, particularly 
for high- priority projects. For example, 

when Chicago launched its Retrofit Chicago 
Residential Partnership, aimed at providing 
homeowners with resources and information 
relatingto residential energy efficiency, the 
city'sInnovation Delivery Team ran a data 
analysis to determine where retrofits would 
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havethe greatest impact, and helped design an 
outreach strategy to reach homeowners who 
might beinterested. 


FORGE STAKEHOLDER 
CONSENSUS 


Buildingconsensus with thelocal population 
andthe business community through 
transparency and two-way communication 

is key to defining a city leader's vision. “Get 
everyone engaged, " says Boston's Mayor 
Menino. "Listen to theneighborhoods. The 
story of changeis not about the mayor, itis 
aboutthe engagement. Make people believe and 
understand you'remakingtheir lives better." 


This paper has already described how 
many city leaders striveto engage with 
their stakeholders duringthe planning 
process, and howthey commandeer the 
power of big data to engage their citizens 
in the management of the city. In addition, 
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cities can harness the broader power of their 
business and civic communities though 
formal organizations or newstructures. 
World Business Chicago, a not-for- profit 
economic development organization, 
recently expanded its board to include more 
than 60 business leaders. With a revised 
mission to promote broad economic growth 
rather than simply attract business, it has 
astaffed program officeto implement 

its growth strategy and ten leadership 
committees that include business, not-for- 
profit, academic, and other civil leaders. 
Similarly, collaborative partnerships 
between businesses, non-profit bodies, and 
government can be effective at settinga 
regional agenda and broadening support for 
their policies. Forinstance, the Itasca Project 
in the Minneapolis- Saint Paul metro region 
is a virtual coalition of civic and business 
leaders who contribute expertise in the field 
of planningand funding, and in other areas 
affecting regional economic competitiveness, 


such as education and job growth. 
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Pilot programs also are important for 
winning support, as they test whether anew 
service or an innovation will work witha 
small group of people before it is rolled out 
widely. Mayors cannot afford many mistakes 
if they are to maintain citizens’ good will. 
Mayor Bloomberg in New York City launched 
his historic reform of the school system as a 
pilot, and hedid the same with making Times 
Square pedestrian-friendly and adding bike 
lanes in thecity. Similarly, Mayor] aime 


Lerner piloted bus rapid transit in Curitiba, 
Brazil, before rollingit out to the entire city. 


Public backing also improves the likelihood 
of reaching longer-term goals. Mayors 

are only too aware that their tenure will 

be limited. But if longer-term plans are 
articulated—and gain popular support 
because of short-term successes— 
subsequent city leaders may find them 
harder to ignore. 


While city leaders will want to consider all 
the ideas addressed in this report, they will 
have different priorities. Those priorities 
will be shaped by their own passions and 
vision, and by their cities’ needs. City leaders 
will find themselves at different starting 
points in their quest to make their cities 
great, so each will have a different mandate. 
For some, kick-starting economic growth 
may be moreimportant than improving 
performance. Imposing budgetary discipline 
may bethe burningissue for others, while 


some may feel that further progress depends 
upon building ап aceteam. But wherever the 
starting point and whatever the ambition, 
delivering results is the only fuel for change, 
and deliveringresults will ultimately hinge 
upon mastering many of the management 
practices described in this paper. City 
leaders who attain that mastery will find 
themselves equipped to achieve smart 
growth, do more with less, and win support 
for change—the three hallmarks of any 
journey on the road to greatness. 
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